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, HOBBES his Opinion 

about Liberty and Neceſlity, 

ſent in a Letter to the DUKE 
of NEWCASTLE. 


eg "Icſt, I conceive, that when 
in it cometh into a mans 
18Þnind to do, or not to do, ſome 
Fertain Adiion , if he have no 
Fime to deliberatethe doing of 
t or abſtaining , neceſlanly - 
olloweth the preſent Thought * 
Fe had of the good or evil 
Conſequence thereof to: him- 
| | am As, for Example, in ſud- 
a Anger, the Ation ſhould 
A. 2 fol- 


2 


follow the Defire of Revenge 
in ſudden” Fear, the Thought, 
of Eſcape. Alſo when a may, 
hadtime to deliberate, but de4q 
liberates not 3 becauſe never, 
any thing appeared that ſhould}, 
make him doubt of the Cond; 
ſequence., the Aion followgh 
His opinion of the Goodneſs vis 
Harm” of it : theſe Adtions Bq 
call Voluntary; my Lord (it A 
underſtatd him right ) calletl1; 
them Spontaneous. I call then a 
Voluntary , becauſe thoſe aCtiq 5, 
.ons which follow immediately ;t 
thelaſt Appetite are voluntary ec 
and here where is one onely 
Appetite, that one is the Jaſt] 
Beſides, I fee it's reaſonable td 
 pumiſh a raſh AGion, which] 
could not be juſtly done by 


J- 


mal 
Os 


Je [3] 


abt, man to man, unleſs the ſame 
agwere voluntary. For no A- 
Fions of man can be faid to be 
Velwithout Deliberation, though 
never ſo ſudden, becaule it 1s 
NJſuppoſed he had time to deli- 
Wiberate all the precedent time 
Vof his life, whether he (ſhould 
5 £do that kind of AQion or not. 
itY And hence it is, that he that, 
et killeth in a ſudden paſſion of 
MI Anger , ſhall nevertheleſs be 
1 juſtly put to death, becauſe all 
ell the time wherein he was able 
Yo conſider whether to kill 
elf were good or evil , ſhall be 
ad held for one continyal Deli- 
tq beration , and conſequently 
- the Killing ſhall proceed from 
WFEletion. 
ar S Secondly, I conceive, when 
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2 man deliberates whether he 
fhall do a thing or not do it, 
that he doth nothing elſe but " 
conſider whether. 1t be bette 

for him to do it or not to do it 

and to conſider an Action, is to 
 1magine the Conſequences of 
it both good and evil. Fron 
whence it is to be inferred 
That Deliberation is nothing 
elſe but alternate Hope and 
Fear, or alternate Appetite, tc 
do or quit the Action of whict 
he deliberateth. 

Thirdly, I conceive , that 
in all Dehliberations, that is tc 
fay, in all alternate ſucceſſior 
of contrary Appetites, the laſt 
is that which we call the Will 
and is immediately before thi 
doing of the Aion, or next 
before 
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% before the doing of it beconge 
| impoſlible. All other Appetites 
Jto do and to quit, that come 


upon a man during his Delibe- 


rations, are uſually called In- 
J tentions, and Inclinations, but 


not W1ll, there being but one 
Will, which alſo 1n this caſe 
may. be called the Laſt Will, 


- though the Intention change 


often, _ 

Fourthly, That thoſe Adtons 
which a man is ſaid to do up-* 
on Deliberation, are (aid tobe 
voluntary, and done upon 
Choice and Election : fo that 


if voluntary Adtion, and Aﬀion 


proceeding from Ele&ion, is 
the ſame thing: and that of 
q voluntary Agents, 'tis- all one 
"alt ſay,He 1s free, and toſay, He 
AA hath. 


[6] 
hpth made an end of delibera- 
ting. | 
Fifthly, I conceive Libert 
to be rightly defined in thi 
manner. -* Liberty is the ab 
* ſence of all the impediments 
*to Action, that are not con- 
< tained in the natural and i 
« trinſecal quality of the A 
we As for Example, th 

ater is to be ſeen deſcenc 
freely , or to have liberty tc 
aſcend up the Channel of the 
River, becauſe there is no im 
diment 5 and though the 
ater cannot aſcend, yet men 
ſay it never wants the liberty 
to aſcend, but the power or fa 
culty, becauſe the impediment 
1sin the nature of the Water 
and intrinſecal. So alſo we 
ſlay 


[7] 


ſay, He thats tyed, wants i- 
berty to go, becaule that the 
impedimeat is not 1n him, but 
m his Bonds; whereas we ſay 
not ſo. of him that is ſick or 
lame, becauſe the impediment 
151n himſelf. 

Sixthly, I conceive, that no- 
thing taketh beginning from 
it ſelf, but from the action of 
ſome other immediate Agent 
without it ſelf; and that there- 
fore when firſt a man hath an 
Appetite or Will to ſomething, 
to which immediately before 
he had no Appetite nor Will, 
the cauſe of his Will is not the 
Will it ſelf, but-ſomethiag elle 
not in his. own .diſpoling. 'So 
that whereas it is out' of con- 
troverſie, of voluntary Aﬀions 
A5 the 


| [a] 
the Will is a neceſlary cauſe, 
and by this which is ſaid the 


Will is alſo cauſed by other. 


things which it diſpoſeth not 5 
it followeth , that voluntary 
Actions have all their neceſſary 
cauſes, and therefore are necel- 
fitated. | 

Seventhly, I hold That to: 
be a ſufficient Cauſe, to which. 
nothing 1s wanting that isneed- 
ful to the producing ofthe Et- 
fect : the ſame allo 1s a necef- 
ſary Cauſe. For if it be pofli- 
ble that a ſufficient Cauſe ſhall 


not bring forth the Effect, then 


there wanteth ſomewhat which 
was needful to the Producing 
of it, and fo the Cauſe was not 


ſufficient : but if it be impoſ 


fible that a ſuffictent Cauſe 
| | {ſhould 
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| ould not produce the-effe&t, 


then is a ſufficient Cauſe a ne- 
ceſlary Cauſe, For it is ſaid to 
produce an effect neceſſarily, 
that cannot but produce it. 
Hence 1s manifeſt, that whate 
ſoever is produced, hath had a 
ſufficient cauſe to produce it, 
elſe it had not been, And there- 
fore allo Voluntary Actions are 
neceſſitated. 

Laſtly, T hold that the ordi- 
nary definition of a Free A- 
gent, namely, That a Free A- 
gent 1s that which, when all. 
things are preſent which are- 
needful to produce the effect, 
can nevertheleſs not produce 
it, implies a contradiftion, and 
is Nonſenſe; being as much as 
to ſay, the Cauſe may be fufh- 
cient 


[10] 

cient, that 1s, neceſſary, and 
yet the Effect not follow. My 

Reaſons 
For the firſt 5 points, where 
it 1sexplicated, 1. What Spon- 
taneity 18. 2. What Delibera- 
tion 1s. - 3. What Will, Pro- 
penſion , -and Appetite, is.. 
4+ What a Free Agent 1s. 
5. What Liberty is. There can 
de no other proof offered, but 
every mans own . Experience | 
by refletion on himſelf, and | 
remembring what he uſeth to. | 
have in his mind, that is, what 
he himſelf meaneth when he 
faith,” an Action is Spontane- 
ous, a man Delzberates, ſuch is. 
his Will, that Agent or Action 
is Free, Now he that ſo re- 
fleteth upon himſelf, mon 
ut 


[12] | 
but be ſatisfied that Delibera- 


. tion is the conſidering of the 


good and evil Sequels of the 
Action to-come: that by Spon- 
taneity is meant Inconſtderate 
Proceedings, or elfe nothin 


- 18 meant by it : that Will is the 


laſt a& of our Deliberation : 
that a Free Apent is he that 
can doit he will, and forbear 
if he will : and that Liberty 1s 
the abſence of External Impe- 
diments. But to thoſe that 
out of cuſtom ſpeak not what 
they conceive, but what they 
hear ; and are not able, or will 
not take the pains to conſider 
what they think, when they 
hear ſuch words, no argument 
can be ſufficient, becauſe Expe- 
rieaceand Matter of Fact'is not 
VE- 


(12] 
verified by other mens Argu- 
meats, but by every mans own 
Senſe and Memory. For Ex- 
ample, How can 1t be proved 
that to love a thing, and to 
think it good, is all one, to a 
man that does not mark his 
own meaning by thoſe words ? 
Or how can it be proved that 
Eternity 1s not Nunc ſtans to 
a man that ſays theſe words by 
cuſtom, and never conſiders 
how he can conceive it him- 
ſelf in his minde? Alſo the 
6th potat, That a man cannot 
imagine any thing to begin 
without a Cauſe, can no other 
way be made known, but by 
trying how he can imagine 1t 5 
but if he try, he ſhall ftinde as 
much reaſon ( if there be no 
Cauſe 


[13] 
Cauſe of the thing ) to con- 
ceive it ſhould begin at one 
time as another;. that is, he 
hath equal reaſon to think it 
ſhould begin at all times, which 
is impoſlible 5 and therefore 
he muſt think there was ſome 
ſpecial Cauſe why it - began 
then, rather than. ſooner. or la- 
ter, orelſe that it began never, 
but was Eternal. 

For the 7th point, That all . 
Events have neceſſary Cauſes, 
itis there proved, in that they 
have ſufficient Cauſes, Fur- 
ther, Jet us allo, in this place 
fuppoſe any Event never fo ca- 
ſua], as the throwing ( for Ex- 
ample”) Ambs-ace upon a Pair 
of Dice, and ſee it it muſt not 
have been neceſlary before it 


Was 
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was thrown-3 for ſeeing it was 
thrown, it had a beginning, 
and - conſequently a fufficieat 
Cauſe to produce it, confiſting 
partly in the Dice, partly in 
- outward things, as the poſture 
, of the parts of the Hand, the 
' meaſure of Force applied by 
the Caſter, the poſture of the 
4parts of the Table, and the like. 
{In ſumme, there was nothing 
«wanting which was neceſlari- 
ly requiſite to the producing 
of that particular Caſt, and 
conſequently that Calt was ne- 
ceſlarily thrown; for if it had 
not: been thrown, there had 
'wanted ſomewhat requiſite to 
_ {thethrowing of it, and ſo the 
' Cauſe had not been fufficient. 
Jw the like manner: 1t may: be 
FL pro- 


[15] 
proved, that every other Acct- 
dent, how contingent ſoeverit 
be, - is produced neceſlarily z 
which is that that my Lord Bt- 
(hop diſpates again(t. The ſame * 
alſo may be proved in this 
manner : Let the caſe be put 
(for example) of the Weather 3 
tis neceflary that to morrow 
it ſhall rain, or not rainz if 
therefore it be not neceſlary it 
ſhall rain, it isneceſlary it (ball 
not rain ; . otherwiſe there 1s 
no neceſiity that the Propoſt- 
tion | it ſhall rain or not rain |] 
ſhould be true. I know there 
be ſome that ſay , it may ne» 
ceſlarily be true, that one of 
the two ſhall come to paſs, but 
not- ſingly that it ſhall rain; 
Which 1s as much as to. ſay, 
one 


[T6] 
one of them is neceſſary , yet 
neither of them is neceſlary ; 
and to ſeem to avoid that ab- 
ſurdity, they make a-diſtini- 
on, that neither of them 1s true 
determinate, but indeterming- 
te: which diſtinction either (ig- 


mifies no more but this, Ore of 


them is true, but we know not 
which, and ſo the Neceſlity 
remains though- we know it 
not ; or if the meaning of the: 
diſtin&tion be not that, it hath 
no meaning , and they might 
as well haveſaid, One of them: 
1s true Tytiric2, but neither of . 
them Twpatulice. 

The laſt thing, m which at- 
ſo confifteth the whole contro- 
verſie , namely , that there is 
no ſuch thing as an Ayent, 
which 


[17] 
which when all things neceſla- 
ry to Attion are preſent, can 
nevertheleſs forbear to pro- 
duce it, or ( which is all one) 
that there is no ſuch thing as 
Freedom from Necetlity , 1s 
ealily inferred from that which 
hath been before alledged: for 
if it bean Agent, it can work 3 
and if it work, there is nothing 
wanting of what is requiſite 
to produce the Action; and 
confequently the Cauſe of the 
Attion is ſufficient, and if ſuffi- 
cient, then allo neceſlary, as 
hath been proved before. 
And thus you ſee how the 
inaconyeniencies, Which his 
Lordſhip (Biſhop Bramhal)ob- 
jecteth muſt follow upon the 
holding of Neceſlity , are a- 
voided 


[18] 
voided, and the Neceſlity it 
{cif demanſtratively proved. 
To which I could adde, if I 
_ thought it good Logick , the 
1nconyemence of denying Ne- 
ceſtity z as that it deſtroyeth 
both the Decrees and the Pre- 
ſcience of God Almighty : 
for whatfoever God hath pur- 
poſed to bring to paſs by Man 
as an Inſtrument, or foreſeeth 
ſhall come to paſs, a man, 
+ 1f he have Liberty, ( ſuch as 

his Lordſhip affirmeth) from 
 Neceſlitation, might fruſtrate, 
and makenot to come to pals z 
and God ſhould either not 


F.. foreknow it ; and not decree 
+; It, or he ſhould foreknow ſuch 
\. things ſhould be as ſhul never 


be; and decree that which ſhall 
nevericome to pals. This 


This is all that hath come 
into my minde touching this 
queſtion ſince I laſt conſidered 
it, and-I humbly beſeech your 
Lordſhip” to communicate 1t 
onely to my Lord-Biſhop : and 
ſo praying God to proſper 
your Lordſhip in all your De- - 
igns, I take leave, and am 
(my moſt Noble and-moſt Ob- 
liging Lord) | 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 


Routn, Aug. 20, 
164g, 


THO. HOBBES. 
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The POSTSCRIPT. 
A Reuments ſeldom work on 


men of Wit and Learning, 
when they have once engaged 
themſelves in a contrary Opini=- 
on ; if any thing doit, it is the 
ſhewing them the Cauſe of their 
Errour, which is this. Pious men 
attribute to God Almighty, for 
Honours ſake, whatſoever they 
ſee is honourable in the world,as 
Seeing, Hearsng, Willing, Kuow- 
ing, Juſtice, Wiſdom, &c. but 
deny him ſuch poor things as 
Eyes, Ears, Brains, and other 
Organs, without which we 
Worms neither have nor can 
conceive ſuch Faculties to be: 


and ſo far they do well.But when 
they 


21 


they diſpute of Gods AGions 
Philoſophically, then they conſt- 
der them again as if he had ſuch 
Faculties,and in that manner as 
we have-them, this is not well 
and thenceit is they fall into ſo 
many difficulties. We ought not 
to diſpute of God's Nature, hes 
20 fit ſubje& for our Philoſophy. 
True Religion conſiſteth #n-obe- 
dience to Chriſt's Liextenants, 
and in giving God ſuch Honour 
both in Attributes and AGions, 
.as they in their ſeveral Lieute- 
aancies ſhall ordain. 


[23] 
GSLRBNHBROB 


OBSERVATIONS 
Upon 
A LETTER 
Of 
M. THO. HOBBES 
TO THE 


Duke of Nevegfte. 


#hich he calls His Opinion a- 
bout Liberty and Neceſſaty. 


He Deſigne of the Let- 

ter , or (as he himſelf 
ſpeaks in one part of it ) that 
in which the whole Contro- 
B verhe 


[24] 
verſie conſiſts, 1s, That Volut- 
tary Agents do always att ne- 
ceſſarily, or (which is all one) 
at without Liberty, that is, 
from Neceſlity. And this O- 
pinion of his 'is firſt ſet down 
in 8 Points, and then ( as the 
Title of the next Part im- 
ports) ſo many Reaſons to 
thoſe Points. The firſt Point 
1s, That by Spontaneity is meant 
Inconſiderate Proceeding , &Cc. 
without Deliberation. 

T call this the firſt Point, 
not becaule I find Spontaneity 
deſcribed here , but becauſe at 
the entrance of his Reaſons he 
declares that to be his deſign. 
It's 'true that he ſaith ſome- 
what of the Biſhops Opinion 
<oncerning it, but very doubt- 


fully, 
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[25] 
fully, as he had cauſe; for he 
ſhall not finde among any that 
maintain the difference be- 
tween Spontaneous and Vo- 
luntary Adtions, that Sponta- 
neity conſiſts 1n Incoaſiderate- 
neſs or Indeliberation, as he 
would have it, when he Gays it 
muſt -mean that or nothing. 
Whereas - indeed his fk 
ries would be as well content 
it ſhould mean nothing, as 
that. For Inconfideration is 
the privation and want of con- 
{idering where it ſhould and 
ought to have been, (z.e.) in 
Agents of Reaſon, and Will : 
for we do not ſay that Natu- 
ral Agents, that have no Rea- 
ſon and Will, doat&t inconſide- 
rately, For when the Water 
B 2 doth 
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doth ſporte fluere, and the Fire 
calefacere, we cannot ſay they 
do 1t 1nconſiderately, or for 
want of that Deliberation, of 
which they are not capable 
for you might as well ſay, they 
att ſo for want of Reafon : and 
if want of Reaſon and_ Deli- 
beration makes an Adion 
Spontaneous, then all violent 
Adions would be Spontane- 
ons, for they alſo want Reaſon 
in all natural Agents, as that 
the Water aſcends for want of 
Reaſon and Deliberation. 

And therefore the next time 
Mr. Hobbes means to play the 
Philoſopher about Neceſlity 
and Liberty, I ſhall adviſe him 
to take better notice of the na- 
ture and difference between 


Spon- 
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Spontaneous and Voluntary 


. Actions, Men call thoſe Vo- 


luntary Actions, as the word 
it ſelf imports, that proceed 
from the Will, (z.e.) voluntary 
Agents; and thoſe Spontanes 
ous that proceed from the fixt 
unchangeable nature of (7. e:) 
from natural Agents. If Mr. 
Hobbs knew not this difference, 
let him learn't againſt another 
time: if hedid know it; it had 
been the part of a good Philo- 
ſopher to have took notice 
of it; and when he would 
prove that Spontaneous and 
Voluntary are all one, tomake 
inſtance ia ſuch A&ions as are 
in that more appropriate and 
ſpecial ſenſe called Spontane- 
ous ; ſuch. as I nam'd before, 
B 3. the 


20 

the Water's flowing , and the 
Fire's heating, and make it ap- 
pear that they are alſo Volun- 
rary, that is, do follow the laſt 
Will of the Water and Fire, 
( for ſo, Voluntary, is defined.) 
Now i no mana in his right 
Wits will either ſay that theſe 
are . Voluntary, or gainſay 
their being Spontaneous, (7. e.) 
that they do /ponte agere; it 
muſt of neceſſity follow, firſt, 
That there is a manifeſt diffe- 
rence between thoſe ſorts of 
AQtions 3 and fecondly, That 
it is neceſſary that thoſe things 
which differ, for more diſtin& 
knowledge, ſhould have given 
then! alſo different Appellati- 
ons 3 and thirdly , That none 
are of themſelves more apt, 

though 
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though they may ſometimes 
be uſed promiſcuoutly, than 
thoſe of Voluntary and. Spon- 


© taneous. 


But for ſo mach as I have 
already taken notice of in the 
firſt Point, whether he be mi- 
{taker in the Biſhop, or I in 
him, it makes not much either-,,; 
for or againſt the principal 
queſtion of Liberty; for I find 
no mention of Spontaneity af- 
terwards, that there need any 
enquiry of the nature and defi- 
nition of it, 

But for voluntary Ations, 
becauſe we have often uſe of 
them 1n the following Diſ- 
courſe, it will be better worth 
the labour to examine what 
they are defined to be. © - 

B 4 Thoſe 


[30] 

Thoſe AF ions that follow int- 
mediately the laft Appetite are 
Foluntary. 

'I ſhould acknowledge this 
Definition, if the word | laſt] 
did not corrapt it , which 
makes it either falſe or frivo- 
lous. For if he ſuppoſes it to be 
the laſt Will before it be fol- 
lowed, it 1s falſe; for it becomes 
rather the Laſt by being fol- 
lowed : or if that Will be ſup- 
poſed to be followed becauſe 
It is laſt, it is alſo falſe; for the 
AGion follows the Will be- 
cauſe it is the Will, not be- 
cauſe it is the laſt Will : for the 
WH is laſt becauſe it is follow- 
ed, not followed becauſe it is 
laſt. It's not Firſt or Laſt that 
makes a thing willed, but be- 
cauſe 


[31] 
cauſe it is good, or: feems ſo. 
Or if there be a ſenſe in which 
it is not falle, it is yet frivolous. 
As if a man ſhould fay out of a 
deep contemplation and ob- 
ſervation of Nature, « No man 
* dyed ever of any Diſeaſe 
&* but the laſt he was fick of ; 
* No man ever drank a whole 
* Glaſs of Wine but the laſt 
* when he drank it. If the 
word [ la[t] carries no force in 
it, either to make the Diſeaſe 
more malignant, or the Wine 
more lealeqe: ſuch Specula- 
tions, though they have a 
truth in them, will go for no 
better than ridiculous : ſo laſt} 
which addes nothing to the 
Will, might have been left 'out 
in the Definition. And yet I 
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am content it ſhould ſtand 
there till, until you ſee more 
cauſe to remove it, as perhaps 
you may when we come to the 
third Point ; for there we are 
promiſed to hear more of the 
{ame matter, a Point ſet apart 
of purpoſe to ſhew the nature 
of the Will and Inclinations. 
Second Point is the Defini- 
tion of Deliberation. Delibe- 
ration is nothing but Alternate 
Hope and Fear, or Alternate 
Appetite to do or quit the Aion. 
It's a ſtrange impropriety of 
Speech, 1. To ſay that Delibe- 
ration, which 1s an act of the 
Underſtanding, ſhould be ei- 
ther Fear or Hope, which be 
AﬀeRions, Such a confusd 
tumbling together of the  Fa- 
wr cultics 


1 
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culties of the Soul becomes 
onely him, that either under- 
ſtands not, or deſires not to be 
underſtood. But perhaps his 
meaning may be, that the Un- 
derſtanding in Deliberation 
repreſents one while matter of 
Fear , other while of Hope. 
This, I confeſs, is true, and that 
this Hope or Fear doth not al- 
ways produce ſuch a reſoluti- 
on and a& of the Will, upon 
which the Action follows; but 
yet produces a true and per- 
fe reſolution, or a& of the 
Will. For it 1s not poflible 
for a man to have true cauſe 
and matter of Hope repreſen- 
ted to him, but he muſt will 
It, at leaſt in a degree, and fo. 
long as that Hope is not im- 
peach.d. 


WEE 
peach'd by a new Delibera- 
tion. So it is alike in Fear, 
that whoſoever aQually fears 
an evil , effectually wills the 
avoiding of it, till ſomething 
intervenes that diverts the 
Fear. Butof this more in the- 
next Point. * 
EThird Point. The Will is 
defined to be the /af# Appetite, 
and is. immediately before the 
doing of the 4tFion. Other 
Appetites that come upon men 
intime of Deliberation are but 
intentions and © inclinations. 
The truth of theſe and the 
like Points (faith Mr. Hobbes )is 
to be tried by refle&tion upon 
our ſelves, what we conceive 
when fuch' Speeches are us'd : 
and then. the Will is _ 
elſe 


elſe but the laſt Appetite, Me- 
thinks Mr. Hobbes ſhould have 
heard of Yolantas ambulatoria, 
a Will liable to change ; and 
therefore every Will is not the 
laſt. For if you refle&, you ſhall 
find a man (crioully to will and 
reſolve that to day, which the 
next day he wills not. When 
a man makes his Teſtament, 
which is alſo called his Jaft 
W1ll, and 1s indeed of all others 
the moſt reſolved a& of his 
Will ; yet he may change that 

| Will, and often men.do it. But 

' then you ſay it cealeth to be 
his laſt Will. *Tis. true. And 
therefore ſomething was a Will 
for the time, which was not the 
laſt Appetite. Bat it cannot 
now be call'd his Will. True, | 

be- 
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becauſe he has chang'd it, not 
becauſe it 1s not laſt ;- for here. 
in (ſay we) conliſts the Liberty 
of a voluntary Agent, that he 
can change his Will, and make 
that not to be laſt which once 
was laſt ; thatis, he hath power 
over his laſt Will, I mean over 
that which for the time was 
the laſt, and was as ſerious and 
reſolv'd as the laſt. 

And for thofe Aftons which. 
he calls onely Inteations and 
Inclinations , I ſee .no reaſon 
why they ſhould not be called 
Wills; ſeeing, 1. they are-adcts 
of the Wil): for no application 
of the Soul to any thing upon 
a reaſon can proceed from the 
inferiour Senſitive part, and 
therefore muſt either be wr 
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of the Will, or be nothing at 
all. And 21y, by Mr. Hobbes's 
own rule and definition. of 
Will , every one of thoſe ſuc- 
ceſlive Appetites are Wills, be- 
cauſe till another conſequent 
Appetite followed, they were 
the laſt for the time, and there- 
fore in their courſes and turns 
all are Wills. Indeed after 
they are changed and unwil- 
led again, Ithink no man de- 
fires they ſhould be (till called 
Wills, when they ceaſe to be 
at all. 

Fourth Point. To ſay he is a 
free Agent, is all one to ſay, He 
hath made an end of Delibera- 
Hon. h 

Here I ſhall call Mr. Hobbes 
again to his. own RefleQion, 
whe- 
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whether a man cannot be ſaid 
to be free, before he hath made 
an end of Deliberation , ra-- 
ther than after? As when [I 
deſire to have a friend dine 
with me, I meaning to alk him 
firſt whether he be engaged, or 
relolv'd for any other compa- 
ny, do uſe theſe words ; Sir, 
are you free 2 and if he anſwers 


. . + me that he is free, I preſently 


apprehend, that he is not re- 
ſolvd for any particular, but 
is (till capable of a reſolution 
to dine with me. Not but 
that he may be ſaid to be free 
too that hath made an end of 
Deliberation , but in another 
{ſenſe ; that is, he is free from 
all doubts that come by De- 


liberation. But the ſame wm 
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be free alſo before Deliberati. 

on is ended, but it is from par- 

ticular ceterminations and 

reſolutions, which 15 the free- 

dom we defend, to do or not 

todo. And this ſeems to be a 
greater and more proper Free- 
dom than the other ; for he 
that is free from Deliberation, 
ats indeed freely, but it is in 
that one way to which he is re- 
ſolved. But he that is fo free 
' asto go any way, is more free 
than he that goes but freely in 
one Way. 

Fifth Point. Liberty 3s the 
abſence of all Impediments to 
AGion,that are not contained in 
the nature and intrinſecal qua=- 
lities of the Agent. 

If it will content Mr. Hobbes, 
That 


1 


% 
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That ſhall be allow'd to: be 
one ſenſe of the word :. bat if 
I may have leave to do but 
what he deſires [ ſhould do, re- 
flet; I fad another ſence, and 
the very ſame which is denied. 
by him , A Liberty from Ne- 
cellitxy. As when a Father re- 


.commends a Wife to his Son, 


the Son hath, no doubt, liberty 
to take that Wife in Mr. Hobbes 
his ſeace. ' And yet if the ſame 
Son ſhould defire his Father ta 
give him his liberty , the Fa- 
ther would preſently appre- 
hend, that he deſired ſomewhat 
that he had not given him, 
that is, leave as well to refuſe 
her if heſaw cauſe , as to take 
her; he would not cavil with 


bim, and fay, You have the 11- 
berty 


41 | 
 berty in that you are ty'd to 
her : but if he means to give 
him his liberty, his meaning 
alſo will be to abſolve him of 
the neceſſity to take her. By 
this we fee, that no advantage 
is gotten to Mr. Hobbes by re- 
fletion , which ſhews a Li- 
berty from Neceſlity reflected. 
alſo. 

Sixth Point is an argument 
to prove, That al A4Fions are 
eceſſitated, becauſe they have 
neceſſary Cauſes. 

I deny the Conſequence. 
For when he ſays, That all 
AQions have their neceſlary 
Cauſes, his meaning is ( if his 
meaning agree with the reaſon 
he y=_ of it, ) That it is ne- 
ceſlary they have Caules, be- 
canſe 
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cauſe (faith heYnothing can have | \ 


beginning from it ſelf. Now 
can any one Imagine, that a re- 
flecting man ſhould think this a 
good conſequence > Nothin? 
can have. beginning from it 
ſelf, and therefore every thihg 
is neceflitated : that becauſe 
an Effe& muſt neceſſarily be 
produced by ſome Caule, that 
therefore the Cauſe did neceſ- 
farily produce that Effed. For, 
good Sir, refle&t again, and 
bethink your (z1f, That as ſome 
Effets cannot be produced 
but by a concutrence of many 
Cauſes together, every one 
of theſe is necellary_ to the 
produciag of the Effect, and 
yet not any one of theſe doth 
neceſlitate the Effect ; but m 

tner 
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© ther it is neceſlary that no- 
thing ſhould be effected, if 
that cauſe be ſingle and a- 
lone. 

Seventh Point is another ar- 
gument to prove,” That volun- 
tary ations are neceſſitated, be- 
cauſe they have ſufficient Cauſes, 
' and all ſufficient Canſes are ne- 
ceſſary. 

That all ſufficient Cauſes 
are neceſſary, [ ſufficient ] may 
have a double meaning : Cl- 
ther when there is ſufficient 
virtue and aptneſs in the 
things to produce: the Effect, 
if they were usd and. imployed 
by the Agent ; or clſe when 
the Agent alſo aGually im- 
ployes them to that purpoſe 
til] the work be /produc'd. 
Take 
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Take [ ſufficient } in this latter 


ſenſe, and all men will confeſs, 
that the Etie& will follow ne- 
ceflarily. But the Power, 
which the Wyll is ſaid to have 
over ſufficient Cauſes, is under- 
ftood of ſuch onely as are ſuffi- 
cient in 'the firſt ſence, (z. e.) 
ſuch as have aptneſs in them to 


produce the Effe&, when they 


are uſed ; which 1s a ſenſe 
both common and reaſonable: 
As I have ſufficient to pay all 
my Debts, I have ſufficient to 


defray the charges of a years - 


travel; and yet neither pay a 

Penny, nor ftir a foot | 
Eighth Pomt charges the 

Definition of a Free Agent 


that 1s given by others, with 


Nonſenſe and Contradifion ; 
Viz. 


my. 5 CS 4, p—_—_ 


wy & my 
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viz. That when all things need- 
| fol to produce the Effe# be pre- 
ſent, can nevertheleſs not pro- 
duce it. 

For the Nonſenſe, let it he 
between us a while, 'till the 
matter be examined a little ; 
and then let them take it that 
have molt right toit. If there 
be any Nonſenſe in the Defini- 
tion, 1t muſt be either in the 
meaning of them that uſe it, 
or in the words they uſe to ex- 
preſs their meaning. When 
| they ſpeak of all things need- 
ful to produce the Effect, 
their meaning is well known 
to be of all except the Agent's 
Will : orif it were not known 
to Mr. Hobbes, it might and 
ought to have been from the . 
very 
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, very words of the Definiti- 
on, which plainly ſuppoſe the 
Will of the Agent to be yet 

undetermined. All things need- | 
ful in this ſenſe may well be, 
and yet nothing produc'd, be. | 
cauſe the Agent hath not yet 
reſolv'd to uſe them. But if 
Mr. Hobbes will make them 
' . mean what they do not, he 
may very well make them ſpeak 
what they ſhould not. Now if 
their meaning imply no Con- 
tradition or Nonſcaſe, as Cers 
 tainly it doth not, then of ne 
ceſlity the words muſt, or it 
will not be difficult. on whom 
to beſtow the Nonſenſe. And 
for the words, (to ſay there be 
all things needful , when yet 
the Agent 1s excepted, wh 
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is no leſs needful than any of 
the reſt,) let the common lan» 
guage of men, or as Mr. Hobbes 


- 18 pleaſed to call it, let Refle- 


xion be judge. As when a 
man hath a good ſeat for a 
Houſe, all materials, workmen, 
and money to defray the char- 
es, he may, and commonly 
oth uſe to ſay, He hath all 
things requiſite and needful to 
build a Houſe 3 and then too, 
when his Will is yet ſuſpended, 
and unreſolved whether to uſe 
them or not, Therefore your 
Self, or, if you will, Reflexion 
being judge, you have clapt 
the Nonſenſe upon your own 

head, 
. But enough of the Points; 
let us ſee if we can mend 
G our 
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bur ſelves with the Reaſons of 
them. | 


REASONS. 
Wipe your Eyes, I beſeech 


you, for never were there ſuch 


Reaſonsſeen before, fuch My-. 


ſteries diſcovered. 


For the firſt Point, yea for 


five of the eight Points, the 
Reaſons are; That they have 
no Reaſons. For he ſays they 
cannot be proved but by Re- 
feQion: and in that he ſpeaks 
but truth; for tis ſure, no' rea- 


ſon or proof can be made of - 


the ſignification and uſe of 
Words, which 1s all that the 


firſt five Points have bleſt us 'J 
with. But though he faid . 


true, in-ſaying no Reaſons 
. could 
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could be givea 3 yet he faid 
not well in promiſing Reaſons, 
when he puts us off with Re- 
fletions. Of the five firſt Points 
himſelf confeſſes that no Rea- 
ſons can be given 3 and of the 
two next, if he will not confeſs 
ſo too, he hall be compelled. 


| For they are Arguments; and 


contain in effe& and ſubſtance 


| SyIlogilms, which are incapa- 


ble of Reaſons; for who ever 
went about to give, or could 
pive Reaſon of a whole Syl- 

iſm, if the Reaſons preſen- 


ted belong to any part of the 


ets At PO VEE 


Syllogiſm, in which caſe onely 


Reaſons can be given? Lethim 


but ay to which part of his 


{| Points his Reaſon belongs, and 


I wil do him ſo much reaſon 
| C 2 as 
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as to acknowledge it. In the 


mean time he ſtands upon his. 


ood behaviour, whether theſe 
two Points ſhall be allowed to 
have any more reaſon than the 
five former. And for the eighth 
and laſt Point, which is all the 
hope that is left us to be a point 
of reaſon, his Reaſon is , That 
as he ſaid before, ſo now he 
layes again; and whatſoever 
Mr. Hobbes is pleaſed to ſay 
twice over, you may be aſſurd 
1s true. 

This is the ſum -of his Rea> 
ſons, in the moſt ſober and fa- 
vourable conſtruction 1 can 
make of them ; yet becauſe un; 
der the title of the ſeventh Rea- 
ſon, ſome new matter 1s -al- 
ledg'd, .that was -not ſhokey 

0 
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of before, I ſhall ſay ſomething 


to that too. 

He lays. down a Propoſi- 
tion more general than the 
queſtion, That a Events we- 
ver fo caſual have neceſſary Cau- 
es. 
If I ſhould grant this , yet 
the voluntary Agent may be 
free, though the work which 
he produces be neceſſary. This 
E ſhall ſhew m the Inſtances 


| which are brought to prove 


this Propoſition. 

The firſt isof the Chance of 
a Die. I confeſs, that though 
it be very caſual to the Caſter, 
yet itdoth neceſſarily come to 
pals upon ſach wir fre: and 
motions of the Hand and Die, 
as happen'd to meet together 
3 at 
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at that time : yet I ſay too, 


that as to the Caſter of the Die 


it was not neceſlary. , becauſe 
he had a double power over 


that Chance to have hinder'd 


. tt if he pleas d; for either he 


might not have thrown - the 
Dice at all, or he-might have 
{o ordered the motion and po- 
{ture of his Hand that could 
have cauſed another Chance, 
Yea more ( deliring to avoid 
controverſies, as much as Mr. 
Hobbes doth to make them ) | 
grant alſo, that there is a time 
when,and areſpect wherein vo- 
luntary Agents are 1n the ſame 
condition; with. natural, and 
do ad neceſlarily. - For not og 
ly a natural Agent ſolely and 
fingly doth work his . propet 
_ natu 


natural Effe& neceſſarily, as 
the Fire neceſſarily heats z but 
alſo when they are in conjun- 
(ion together, as it werea cor- 
poration of Cauſes: whether 
that be caſual, as the motions 
and poſture of the Hand meet- 
ing with ſuitable poſtures 
with the Die and the Table, 
do produce neceſlarily a cer- 
tain Chance : or whether it be 
artificial, as the Medicine com- 
pounded of ſeveral Drugs do 
neceſlarily produce a comman 
Ettect, beyond the vertue of 
their particular natures apart, 
which belongs to them onely 
in that conjunction and ſociety 
of operation. So likewiſe a 
voluntary Agent , conſtant] 
reſolvd, and actually CO-ope- 
4 rating. 
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rating with other ſufficient 
cauſes, doth as neceſlarily pro- 
_ duce theEffec, as any natural 
Agent, working. either alone, 
or in! conjunction and ſociety, 
So as in this caſe, if Mr. Hobbes 
ſeeks for an Adverfary, I aſſure 
my felf he will find none; and 
if he thinks he hath found a 
Truth, 'tis but ſuch as was ne- 
ver loſt. But when we affirm 
voluntary Agents to be free 
from neceſſity in ating, we 
look upon them in another 
ſtate and condition ; for they 
at not like natural Agents, 
whoſe work immediately fol- 
lows and flows from their Be- 
ing , but have a progreflive 
operation, that is before an 


thing : beſide their Being, they 


delt- 


£ 
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deliberate, reſolve, and fall to 
execution 3 and there 1s a time 
for all theſe allowed. And 
though when. they are come 
to that perfe&t (tate and pro» 
grels; that they have paſs'd 
the irrevocable reſolved Wall, 
they ad as neceſſarily as natu» 
ral Agents do: yet in their im- 
perfect ſtate, that is, from their 
firſt Deliberation to their laſt 
conſtant Reſofution, they are 
' abſolutely tree to do, or not 
to: do. In which caſe alone 
we aſſert the liberty of volun- 
' tary Ageats, againſt which no» 
thing-either is or can-be prov'd 
by the iaſtance of the chance of 
a Die. 

2, And for the other in- 
{tance of the Weather, That 
C5 what» 


_ 
whatſoever comes to pals, razz, 
or ot rain, 1t comes-{o to pals. 
neceſlarily. 

I anſwer, Firſt, That this 1s. 
umpertinent to the queſtion, 
concerning the liberty of vo- 
lnntary Agents, who have no. 
operation. or concurrence to 
the event of Weather. 

And Secondly , The reaſon, 
that: 18 us.d to-prove that necel\- 
ſary , is inſufficient in many: 
reſpects: as becauſe it is nece(- 
ſary that one of the two muſt 
happen, either 9aiz or 20 raiz, 
therefore that which doth hap- 
pen, comes. to: paſs neceſlarily. 
My firſt reaſon 1s, becauſe the 
truth of a Disjunctive Propo- 
ſition, asthis is, [ it muſt rain, 
er not rain] coalilts iz dis jur- 
Hone 
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Fione partium, and not in diſ- 
Jun@is partibus; tor when you 
reſolve this Propoſition into 
two Categoricks, | it ſhall rain} 
for one, and'[ it (hall not rain ] 
for another , which reſolution 
the event will make ; as the 
nature, ſo the truth of the 
Propoſition 1s changed. For 
when the Event hath turned 
the DisjunCtive Propoſition 1n- 
to a Categorick , as that \ it 
rains, ] it cannot partake of 
that neceſiity, which conſiſted 
onely in the Disjundive, And 
to make this plain, I ſhall quit 
your Inſtance with another. 
Suppoſe I am conkin'd to live 
within the Walls of Lozdorn, ſo 
as it 18 now neceſlary for me 
either to live in Cheap-ſtde, or. 

in. 
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19 ſome other part of the City; 
yet am I notty'd by that con» 
finement to Loxdoy, to any one 
place : it I were ty'd and ne- 
ceſiitated to. any one place, it 
muſt be either to that place I 
chuſe to live 1n, or tothat I do 
not live in. The latter I ho 

no man will imagine can be 
neceſlary , to hive where I do 
not ; and if the former were 
neceſlary, that is, to live where 
Ido, vis. (for Example ) in 
Cheap-ſide, then by vertue of 
that confinement to Londozx, I 
might be puni{h'd if I had not 
hv'd in Cheap-ſfede + in which 
caſe a Jury out of Bethlews 
would not condemn me; for 
that were to make it all one to 
be neceffitated to live in Lon- 
don, 


OO wm. 
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don, and to be neceſiitated' to 
live in Cheap-ſde. And the rea- 
ſon why from the neceffity of 


, the Disjunction cangot be | 1n- 


ferr'd a neceſlity to the parts 
of it ſeparately, is clear by the 
Inftance I have given. The 
neceſlity that is laid upon me 
1s to the whole latitude and 
compaſs of Loxdon , - which 
leaves me free toany part with- 
in that Latitude. So' the: ne- 
ceſſity, that it ſhall rain or #ot 
r4in, 1s onely to the compaſs 
and latitude that theſe two 
make, raining or not raining; 
bat within that latitude as to 
the one alone, or to the other, 
there is no neceſſity: If you ſay 
tt is hieceſlary for me to live in 
Cheap-ſtde, becauſe Ilivein no 
other 
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other part of the City ;; ſo that 
it is neceſlary it (hould rain, be- 
cauſe it doth 'not hold up: I 
anſwer, that this-1s a neceſſity 
of Conſequence, which infers. 
no-neceſiity upon the Conſe- 
quent, which 1s the Necellity 
in, queſtion; that is, that my 
living in Cheap-ſide, or the rain- 
ing to morrow, which are the 
Conlequents, did come to pals 
by neceflary Cauſes. And be- 
caulc I am atraid of Mr. Hobbes 
his bitter Sarcaſz: upon Di- 
{t1inGions, that to ſay, It is ne- 
cellary neceſſutate conſequentig, 
but not conſequertis, 1s all one 
to ſay, It is neceſlary Tityre, 
but not neceſlary ty patule; 1 
will prevent it, by ſhewing 
the difference in an inſtance, If 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hobbes would not have the 
Gooſe go bare-foot, it is nece(-. 
{ary he ſhould ſhooe it ;; thisno 
doubt but is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, and yet | ſuppoſe he 
will not think that the conſe- 
quent 1s neceſ[ary :: as that it 
1s neceſ[ary he ſhould ſhooe the 
Gooſe ;; and,to ſay truth, there 
1s no. more neccſlity it ſhould 
rain to morrow, than there isto 
ſhooe a Goole. 

2. In_ this inſtance of the 
Weather there 1s another im- 
pertinency about Neceſlity : 
tor whereas the queſtion is, 
Whether all things come to pals 
nece{larily.? that is, out of fuch 
necetiary Cauſes , that it was 
not poſhible they ſhould not 
come to pals; the proof of this 
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istaken from ſuch a neceſiity as 
belongs onely to Propoſitions, 
not to Produttions. Which ne- 
cellity of Propoſitions conliſts 
onely in a neceſſary coherence 
of the parts together, ſo as the 
Enunciation 1s never falſe: as 
when the Genas is predicated 
of the Fpecies , or the proper 
Accident of the- Subjed ; as, 
Homo eft Animal, & Homo eſt 
viſtbilis, are Propoſitions ne- 
cetlarily true, becauſe they are 
always true, and nothing can 
happen that ſhould make them 
falſe.. ' So it 18 neceſſary, that 
it ſhould rain or. not rain to- 
morrow, that 1s, it 15 a Propo- 
ſition nece{arily true, and can-+ 
not but be true; but no 1nt1- 
mation of the Neceſlity 1n 
qCUE= 
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queſtion, which is the neceſſary 
production of theſe Events 
. from neceſſary Cauſes. For if 
this Neceſiity were implyed 1n 
that Disjunction, then every 
neceſlary Propoſition ſhould 
conſtit of a neceſſary Effet, 
predicated of [ufficient and ne- 
ceflary Cauſes 5 which every 
mean Logician 'knows to be 
falle. And therefore, to uſe 
Mr. Hobbes his own words, 
becauſe he 1s like to be beſt 
pleaſed with them, this is all one 
as to ſay, It is neceſlary Tityri- 
ce, Ergo it is neceſſary twpatu- 
lice. After he hath given his 
Proofs, as he thinks, in full 
weight, like a free” Chapman, 
he caſts in one Argument over 
and above, taken from God's 
De- 
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Decrees and Preſcience. 
Becauſe Mr. Hobbes himſelf 
doth not warrant this to be 
good Logick, I cannot in ctvi- 
Tity charge him for it ; but if 
his deſign be in that caution [ if 
I thought it good Logick | to 
make us believe, that he made 
a conſcience of keeping theſe 
Rules, I amſorry for his 1ll luck 
that he choſe to do it here : 
for if he had but dipped his fin- 
ger blindfold upon- any other 
part of his Diſcourſe, he might 
viith more colour have accu: 
fed himſelf than inthis. For I 
pray, again{t what Rule of Lo- 
gick doth he tre(paſs, that uſeth 
what Arguments he pleaſeth ? 
But ſo apt is he to miſtake 1n 
reprehending others, that he 
cannot 
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cannot blame himſelf without . 
an errour-: yet for all this, 
though there be no want of 
Logick 1a uſing this Argument, 
yet there 15 not much in the 
Argument he uſes. 

Firſt in general , both for 
the Decree and Preſcience- to- 
gether, they be Divine Actions- 
that proceed from God's At- 
tributes z and the uſing of ſuch 
for arguments of truth in other 
things, Mr. Hobbes himſelf in his 
Poſtſcript conteſleth to be the 
cauſe of thoſe many errours 
that menfall into; yet had he 
not the grace to forbear, but 
falls himſelf into the ſame con- 
demnation he decreed to 0- 
thers, as if he would prove. his 
Errour by his Fault. For __ 

ut 
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but a Fatal Neceſlity conld 
make him to do that which 
with the ſame breath almoſt 
he condemns > But to particu- 
lars. 

Firſt, of the Decree, that it 
is fruſtrated by Liberty. 

I. I anſwer , that to prove 


\* Neceſlity from God's Decrees, 


1s to prove obſcurum per obſcn- 
ris : for of all the Points of 
Divinity, it.is confeſſed by alt 
that write of it, That nothing 1s 
more obſcure than the nature 
and efficacy of Divine Decrees, 
Fhat is one Elenche and Falla- 
cy in Logick. 

2. Another 1s, That | De- 
cree ] is an equivocal word,and 
admits of diverſe ſenſes and 


con(tructions. As, for inſtance, 
God 
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God decrees to deſtroy ſome 
City : that it may be either 
Conditional , as Hf it repent 
not ; or Abſolute, whether 1t 
repent or no. 2. That Abſo- 
lute may be either as to the de- 
{ſtruction of the City onely, 
and not to the means by which 
it is to be deſtroyed, orto both. 
For though God ſhould decree 
abſolutely .to deſtroy the City, 
yet it.is yet free that it be done 
| Either by the mutual difſen(1- 
ons of the Citizens, or the in- 
vaſion of an Enemy ; either of 
which are a ſufficient, neither 
a neceſſary means : Diſlen- 
ſion is not neceſſary, becauſe it 
may be by Invaſion; and In- 
vaſion 1s not, becauſe it may be 
by Diſleaſion. 3. Jt may be 

ah Ab- 
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Abſolute both to the thing and 
to the means, As for the pur- 
poſe, that it may be by Diſſen- 
tion among the Citizens , yet 
that means may come to effect 
it two ways ; either upon 
foreſight, that they would dil- 
ſeat of themſelves, or by ano- 
ther Decree of God that they 
ſhould diflent. 4. God may 
allo decree that two ways, 
either by working upon the 
Will by a power irreſiſtible, per 
motionem Phyſicam, as they call 
it 3 or per Mora/em, that is, ſuch 
inducements and inclinations 
as will ducere, not trahere ; by 
either of which ways God's 
Decree may be accompliſhed. 
This variety, partly in the De- 
 crees, partly in the-conſtructi- 
ons 
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ons that are made of them, 
which do all imply a different 
reſpect to Liberty, doth make 
the Argument from general 
words inſufficient to conclude 
any thing: for do/ws ſemper ver- 
 ſaturin generalibus'&- £quivo- 
cis. That's another F allacy 1 in 
Logick. 

3. Seeing Mr. Hobbes hides 
himſelf from his Adverſary in 
this Thicket of acceptions, 1t 
will be neceſſary to beat every 
Buſh for him, and by inducti- 
ons of the ſeveral ſorts of De- 
crees , to ſhew that Liberty 
threatens no deſtruction to any 
of them, or, to ſpeak more apt- 
ly, needs fear none from them. 
For if they be inconſiſtent and 
mutually deſtructive, it is ra- 

ther 
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* ther to be ſaid, that the De- 
cree of God ſhould deſtroy 
the Liberty of man, than - that 
the Liberty of man ſhould de- 
{troy the Decree of God. 
_ And that God's Decree hath 

no ſuch operations upon man's 
Liberty, I ſhall inſtance 1n the 
moſt eminent of all his De- 
crees, in which all the world 
and their actions are concern» 
ed; I mean that of EleGioa 
and Reprobationa, briefly car- 
rying you through the ſeveral 
opinions and perſwaſtons that 
ſeveral men have of them. 

I. That Decree, by which 

men are ſaid to be ordain'd to 


Salvation as Believers, and to 


Damnation as dying in impe- 
nitence , preſuppoling their 
Faith 
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" Faith and Impenitence , can 
have no operation upon thoſe 
ations that went before , be-_ 
fore (I mean) in conſideration, 

though not 1n time, 

2. That Decree which is 
put in ſuch anorder, as makes 
it antecedent to mens aCtions, 
may preſerve the liberty of 
their Wills divers ways, and 
by name, per congruam vocati- 
nem , that is , by fitting them 
with ſuch opportune and ſea« 
ſonable inducements , as will 
infallibly determine , but not 
neceſlitate them. 

3. That Decree that lies in 
a middle way between the 
F two forenamed , that in Ele- 
(tion gots before, in Reproba- 

. tion follows the actions ; accore 
D ding 
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ding to which opinion, for di- 
{tin&tion., the Reprobate are 
called Preſciti , becauſe they 
be looked upon as Sinners be- 
fore they be reprobated ; and 
the Elect are more peculiarly 
called Predeſtinati, becauſe 
they are elected before, or 
without conſideration of be- 
Ing . Believers. This Decree, 
-as:to the Reprobates, can have 
no operation . upon their acti- 
ons, becauſe it follows them. 
.Andas to the Ele&, though it 
-goes before their faith , yet, as 
was ſaid before, it leaves it free 
to follow after. 

If Mr. Hobbes his Decree be 
any of theſe, or ſome others, 
( for others there be ) let him 
wink and chooſe , or lect him - 
take 
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take the moſt rigid or perem- 
ptory of all, that of the Calvi- 
niſts, that damns men before it 


makes ' them, and faves them 


before they have any thing to 
be ſaved ; which Decree above 
all others is moſt hike to impoſe 
a Neceſlity upon humane aCtt- 
ons 3 yet here the argument 
will fail too. xo 
I. Becauſe there be a great 
many volnntary aQtons that 
come not under this Decree, as 


.." having no reference to life or 
' death, from the Decrees where- 


of muſt that Neceflity flow. 
As for Example, All indifferent 
ations, which have nothing of 
Morality, of Virtue, or Vice 


mthem, which we ſhall never 


carry to Heaven or Hell with 
D 2 us 
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us. Now thoſe Actions which 
' work nothing towards the ac- 
compliſhing of the Decree;can 
receive no neceſliity from it: 
for if there be any Neceflity 
from the Decree, upon humane 
Actions, it is becauſe it cannot 
be accompliſhed without them, 

2, Upon the ſame account, 
not onely indifferent, but many 
moral Actions. are free from 
the Neceſſity of the Decree. 
For Example, all the good that 
a Reprobate doth ( for no 
doubt they do many things 
morally and ſubſtantially good, 
and abſtain'from many Evils,) 
cannot be neceſſitated by the 
Decree of Reprobation; for 
certainly-a man may be dam- 


ned without doing good. In 
like 
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like manner all the evil that 
the Elect doth(for who 1s there 
that ſins not ? ) is alſofree from 
the Neceſlity his Decree can 
hy upon him, unleſs you will 
ſay it is neceſſary for him to 


- fin, that he may be ſaved ; for 


he is under no other Decree, 
but that uato. life and ſalva- 
tion. 

2. Upon the ſame ſcore I 
adde further , that the Decree 
lays no neceſſity upon any 
one ation a man doth ; for not 
onely Eleftion cannot neceſſi- 
tatea man to fin, and Reproba- 
tion cannot neceſſitate a man 
to do good; but alſo neither 
doth Ele&ion neceſſitate a man 


:to do good, nor Reprobation 
evi), as to any particular good 
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or evil: the reaſon 1s; becauſe 
their Decrees may be brought 
to paſs without them. As Jx- 
das,though he had not betray'd 
his Maſter, might have been 
hanged for ſome other ſin 5 for 
certainly Reprobation doth 
not neceſiitate a- man to kill 
his Father. or Mother, or to 
commit any other ſin by name, 
So likewiſe St. Pete; might 
have been ſaved, though he 
had not at that time when he 
did, made his confeſſion, that 
Chriſt was #he Son of God, be+ 
cauſe it had been ſufficient to 
accompliſh the Decree of E- 
letion to have : believed in 
Chriſt at any other time : and 
if no. individyal action be ne- ' 
ce{lary to the bringing of that 

| to 
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to pals which God hath de-; 
creed, then whatſoever elſe 
may, th? Decree , cannot 'make 
it neceflary. Now if the De- 
cree gives no neceſiity to aGti- 
ons indifferent , nor. to- good 
attions oa the Reprobate, nor 
to evil in the Elect, no, nor to 
any one particular to either of 
them 3 what actions are there 
left, upon which the Decree 
can have any ſuch operation? 
Laſtly, if the Decree may paſs 
upon men without reſpe& to 
their well or 11] doing, as inthe 
laſt nam'd Opinion (which of 
all others is confe(s'd moſt likes» 
ly to neceſſitate) is ſuppoſed, 
then 'tis evident there can be 

-no  Neceſlity to do well or ill 
 1n reference to the Decree, 
D 4 which 
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which- hath no reference to 
well or il] doing. But you 
will fay, to do this or that 1s 
neceſſary, though not to the 
Decree it ſelf, yet to the exe- 
cution of it. And I beſeech you 
why ſo? for may not a man as 
juſtly be hanged without me- 
rit , as be condemned to be 
hang d without it? Howſoe- 
verit is1ll done to lay that up- 
on the Decree, which belongs 
to the execution of it, and 'tis 
worſe if it belongs to neither. 
But it may be Mr. Hobbes has a- 
nother kind of Decree by him- 
ſelf, as he hath many other 
conceits. If he hath, it may 
prove to be of that nature, 
when he (hall vouchſafe to let 
us know it, that I ſhall deny 

the 
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the antecedent of- his argu- 
ment, That there is any ſuch 
Decree; but be it what it will, 
I ſhall the conſequence, That 
therefore there is no liberty in 
humane actions: which I won- 
der-he ſhould let go upon his 
bare word, when he cannot 
but know , that thouſands of 
Authors, which do- not agree 
about the nature of the De- 
crees, do yet all agree in de- 
nying the conſequence. 

Secondly, of Preſcience, and 
argument taken from it. 

I, Though it be an impro- 
per ſpeech to fay , that God 
foreſees any thing, which muſt 
imply a prizs and poſterixs in 
his ations; things incompat- 
ble with Eternity, that is pre- 
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fent to all times; yet becauſe 
we cannot underſtand God's 
actions but by taking meaſure 
by our own.and future things 
are not ſeen. by us but fore- 
ſeen, I doallow Mr. Hobbes to 
lay, That thoſe things which 
are future to us, though not to 
God, are yet foreſcen , htm ; 
provided, that uſe be not 
made of it, to argue from his 
foreſight as an act that is paſt, 
upon which as a Cauſe muſt 
_ depend an-Effett that muſt fol- 
Jow after it : for God's viſion 
doth not prevent the thing 
ſeen.,. but accompany it; for 
_ the nature of every ad, 
that .it ſu the object in 
fame hind of bring and fo. 
meerly accidental to the na- 


ture 
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ture of it, and can lay no ne- 
cellity upon it. And though 
it be hard to comprehend, 
how God ſhould now be ſaid 
to be-preſent with thoſe things 
which are yet to come; and 

«yet on the other fide it is as 
hard to apprehend how 1t can 
be otherwiſe, that God ſhould 
be eteraal, and yet not preſent 
with any part of time, as well 
future as paſt, When Mr. Hobbes 
ſhall teach us, how'God-can 
ſee that which is notto be ſeen, | 
for that which 1s future 1s not, 
and therefore is not to be ſeen ; 
and to ſay they are to be feen 
m their Cauſes, 1s liable to the 
ſame difficulties, becauſe the 
particular Cauſes of the thing 
are as well future as the thing 

it 
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it ſelf :' that 1s, if he can ſhew a 
better way-than this, That 
thoſe things are preſent to 
God which are future to us, I 
will let go my hold. In the 
mean time it ſhall ſerve for my 
- firſt anſwer to- the Argument 
from God's Preſcience, That 
becauſe all viſion ſuppoſes the 
thing ſeen to be, it 1s acciden- 
 xalroit, and cannot neceſlitate 
It, 

2. Admitting foreſight in 
God as an act paſt, and the 
thing to follow, it muſt follow 
in the ſame condition it was 
foreſeen , ( granting me that 
which I ſhall prefently prove, 
That God can foreſee contin- 
gent things: ) That which 1n- 
the nature of it was contin- 
gent, 
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gent, cannot become neceſſary 
by being foreſeen, for then he 


| \ ſhould not ſceas they are. But 


you will fay, If God forefees 
them , it 15 neceſlary they 
ſhould come to paſs; I ſay ſo 
too, but how? in that quahity 
that God foreſaw them , that 
is, contingently ; for it's as ne- 
cellary, that thoſe things that 
are produced of contingent 
Caules, ſhould come to pals, 
as thoſe that are produced of 
neceflaiy, upon: ſuppoſition of 
God's foreſight: and it is no 
Bull in that ſenſe to ſay, That 
contingent things are neceſla- 
ry. Forthere is a double Ne- 
ceſſity, one of Illation and 
Diſcourſe, another of Pro- 
duction and Operation. To 

affirm 
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affirm the latter of contin- 
gent things implies a contradi- 
(tion, but not ſo the former 3 
that is, God's Preſcience is a 
neceſſary argument to prove, 
becauſe he cannot be miſtaken, 
but not a neceſlary Cauſe to 
produce the Effect, of which 
onely Neceſlity the queſtion 
1s moved. This Argument 
therefore hath a term too ma- 
ny ; there is one Neceflity 1n 
the Premiſes , another 1n the 
Concluſion : Preſcientia ' Dei 
neeeſſario probat, non neceſſario 
producit. 

3. If Mr. Hobbes ſhall deny 
that which I promiſed to prove, 
That God can foreſee contin- 
gent Events, becauſe they have 


no neceſlary Cauſes; then he 
can» 
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cannot alſo foreſee what ſhall 
come to paſs or not come to 
paſs, upon the performance or 
not performance of a condi- 
tion; But that God can fore- 
ſee ſuch things, I hope he will 
not deny; yet becauſe he 1s a 
liberal and fierce denyer, I 


| ſhall put hin» 1a mind of one 


laſtance. God told David that 


the men of Kez/ah would de- 


liver him 1nto. Sax/'s hand, but 
with this tacite condition , If 
he ſtayed among them. And 
for the conſequence, I'prove 
it thus: In this prediction and 
previfion of what the men-of 


| Keilah would do, there was no 


neceflary Cauſe, as is plain, 
for that it did not bring to 
pals:the Eftett; tor the men of 

qd Keilah 
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Keilah did not, though God 
foreſaw it, deliver David into 
Saul's hand. 

And if God can foreſee what 
would have been, but what was 
not, why may he not rather 
foreſee any thing that ſhall be, 
though it may not have been, 
that 18, any future contingent ? 
For it the reafon why future 
contingents cannot be (een 'or 
foreſeen, be, that they have no 
neceſlary. Cauſes; then condi- 
tional previftions and predidi- 
ons of ſuch things, as for fai- 
lance of the condition come 
not to-paſs, conld not be fore- 
ſeen allo , for that they have 
noneceſlary Cauſes, as appears 
by the event. 

Theſe be all Mr. Hobbes his 
| Ar- 
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Arguments; yet becauſe he 
hath found another invention, 
a kinde of Lieutenant- Argu- 
ment , to which we are ever 
and anon remitted when ar- 
guments be out of the way, 
which he calls RefleFion, and 
he may take it ill if it goes a- 
way unbooked on, it will be 
neceſlary to exchange a word 
or two about it alſo, 
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REFLECTION. 


Et us fee how well it de- 
{ſerves to ſtand 1n. the 
uſter-roll of his Xilitiz, and 
hath done ſuch Facts. for the 
ſubduing . of thoſe Monſtrous 
Errours of our [gnorant Fore- 
fathers, as is pretended , and 
 forwhich he dreſl*s a particu- 
lar Diſcourſe. This you will 
ealily perceive both by the 
Nature of it, and the EffeCts and 
Atchievements of it. 

1. The Nature of it 1s (as 
far-as I canguels) to conlider 
what I my ſelf think of that 

which 
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which another ſays and proves 
not : that is, I demand of him 
and would know, whether that 
be true which he aftirms ; he 
bids me, Go look. Now 1s 
that a way to teach me Know- 
ledge, to ſend me to my felf, 
that is, to one that 1s 1gno- 
rant, toinform me? And this 
is that Co/numbys of our New 
World of Philoſophy, Refle&@i- 
on, This 1s that which ( by a 
Digreſlion on purpoſe) is cele- 
brated to Poſterity as an excel- 
lent new Engine , that wall 
ferch Truth out of the very 
bottom of Democritxs his Pit, 
And yet perhaps there's more 
in it, than we are at the firſt 
fight able to apprehend, eſpe- 
cially being blinded with 

our 
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our Old and Hereditary -Er- 
rours. 

2. Therefore he ſhews to the 
World two Noble Experiments 
of the vertue of it, which he 
hath found in himſelf; two ſuch 
Rarities, as could never be 
found in all the Books and 
Philoſophers that ever you 
met with. Oae is, that think- 
ing a. thing to be good , and 
loving it, is al one. Fhe o- 
ther, that Eternity is not Nanc 
_ Theſe be the two rare 

xperiments which (hkea pru- 
dent Mountebank ) he hangs 
ont for the better reputati- 
on and vending his RefleF73- 
ON, 
I muſt needs grant , that 


thele be two admirable (trange : 
Et- 
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Effects of it. For in the firſt, 


Reflection makes him ſee that 


which 1s not; and 1n the ſe- 


- cond, it makes him not ſee that 


which 1s. 
For Firſt, that thinking a 


thing to be good, and loving 


it, is all one; who ever ſaw 


ſuch a ſight before-times ? who 


can believe that any thing 
ſhould make Thinking and L9- 


ving all one? For my part I 
am (ti]l] in as much doubt as 
ever I was; for no Refleftion 


can previl with me before 
theſe Reaſons. 


I. Becauſe they proceed 
from ſeveral Faculties of the 
Soul ; one from the [ntelle&u- 
al, the ether from the Efte&ive 
part. It isnotin the power of 

Re- 
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Refl-&ion to perſwade ' me, 
that the ſame Water comes 
out of two diſtinct Foun- 
tains. 

2. Becauſe nothing can go 
before it felf; and he that 
loves any thing becauſe he hath 
reaſon to think itgood, muſt 
. neceſiity firſt think it to be 
O. 

. If Thinking and Loving 
_ all one, then to think a | 
thing to' be evil, and to love it, 
is all one tvo. For if the Ats 
- themſelves be not all one, the 
Obje& that is the Good can- 


'not make them ſo. But hel. 


will fay, If a man refledts, z. e. 
if he mark it, he that doth the 
one, doth the other too : and 
they go always together , and 
then 
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then why not all one ? 

I. I will tell you why,” and 
I Gnde 1t by Reflection too 3 
that he that ſpeaks 'doth al- 
ways open his Mouth; and 
yet they are not all one. The 
Needle allo and the Thred go 
together, and yet not all one. 
They that firſt told us-of Hip- 
pocertaures, certain Creatures 


that are half Men and half 


' Beaſts, I believe found them 


out by Reflection too. For 
the Barbarians, when they firſt 
iaw Men upon the backs of 
Beaſts ſo near together,thought 
them to be but one Creature, 


| Juſt fo, to make Loving and 


[hinking all one, becauſe he 
ſees them together, 1s one of 
Mr. Hobbes's Hippocentanres ; for 
he 
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he hath a Herd of them 1a this 
little Cople : As that Spontane- 
. ous and Voluntary are all one, 
that Deliberation. and  Alter- 
nate Hope and Fear are all 
one, that to make an end of 
Deliberation and to be Free is 
all one, that ſufftictent and Ne- 
ceſſary is all one, that to be ne- | * 
ceſlarily of ſome Cauſe and to | ; 
be neceſlitated 1s all one. In 
all theſe to believe them , or | 
not-to beheve them , I hope. 
will be all one, too. © .20L 
2. Asthey are not the ſame, ] ; 
though they go together ; ſo 
they cannot be the ſame, be- 
cauſe they go not together. I 
mean neceſfarily.For firſt, there 
may be thinking of a thing; 
good without loving it, a thing | + 
toQ ]: 


> 
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A .too too well known, that wen 
a& contrary to their 


ledge 3 


- e-=-Pideo melior, 
. Deteriora negate ; 


3 Secondly, there m NY be a fo- 

| $6 of that which they do. not 

; and judge to . 

—_ Love, many. times cm- 

| braces the good tha t Senfuali- 

ty offers 3 which” is.. contrary 

. | to. rhat” good which. ſerious 

By thinking commends, Aud 1 
take 2 queſtion, whether e- 

yery \ Fr that loves.,. catt 


.and Judge. For 1 
"an oves Pro- 
yet F would give 
ewtar to eo know what he 


thinks 
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thinks for all that; which I | 


would not , if they were all 
_ one. Bat it may be I may 
wrong the poor Aſs alſo to ſay 
he cannot think ; for there be 
ſome Philoſophers ſo charita- 
- ble to Beaſts, as to ſay they 
can reaſon and diſcourſe, Well, 
if I have wrong'd the AG, I 
will make him amends, and 
fay, that ifhe can think, he can 
refle&t too; and if he can do 
that, he may be one of our 
new 'Philoſop hers, that. 
find oat man ay Truths that Ari: 
otle never 

.cularly , ſhall ſee plaigl 5 th 
which never a Philoſopher 
them all did ſee: Thay to! le 
a thing to be good, and to love 
it, 18 all one. For that, 1s 


Eo 


t 
; [9 
n 


new 5 ahd 1 parti- 


| 
as 
Ir 
W 


te, 
th 
he 
di 
[ins 
fo 


las 
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firſt benefit of RefleQion, to 
ſee that whiclf is not. 

2. The next 1s, not to ſee that 
which is, as that-Nunc ftans is 
| nothing, or ſignifies nothing, 
- | of Eternity. 

'-| If Mr. Hobbes his meaning be, 
» | that thoſe words do not clear- 
U | ly and fully expreſs what Eter- 
d [nity is, it is ſo vulgar a Truth, 
a Jas well for all things that be 
O Infinite , as this, and for all 
j words that can be inven- 
jo 


ted by Man, as well as 
> |theſe, that he needed not the 
1-Jhelp of this rare Invention to 
at diſcover it. - But if his mean- 
Img be , that by thoſe' Terms 
| Nene 
e 


As ans ) an imperfe&t 
Mo Rome £ of Eternity (fuch 


06125 Infinite things are capable 
2s, E 2 of ) 
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of) cannot be known, name- 
ly , that which, conſis in_de> 


and, removing ſuch 
Og AbeRions rd ge 


belong. to. finite things; he is 
very little beholden_ to his Re- 
fleftian.if it will not let him 
ſe >. much.;, >. 2 mo that 
2ny- 42.099 deſire or hope to 
a that. 2s oh by be 
ir} Day 
fren. of Eternityby-Nave flere, 
Lihall delize hin, to: forbear res 
geting. upep bimfelf, that. is; 


ca ego 


When' Etamity: is id. to be 
Dn i$kp femave from: it 
ena 


SH &HmmaccH$gp or od cow .caw wa wacu rc 


a & 


- aa; 
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ie, 


Ffinr, you can never make it 


Therefore to remove from E- 


. DJ 
Time, that is finite; therefore 
they fay that all ritties ate pre» 
ſent with the Erertal at once. 
And it is likewife called Nxzc 
ſtare, to remove from it a Suc- 
ceſlion or Motion of part after- 
, Which belongs onely -to 
ime, that is finite; for that to 
which any thitg is added muſt 
needs be finitez though you 
adde a thouſand thouſand, 
and after that ten thouſand 
times -as many more without 


Tiſiniturm or Ftermnum. And 


teraity theſe finite Concepti- 
ons, the Terms of Namc ftans 
are -not unfirly 'us'd for that 
_— and for more know- 
dge of Eternity than that, it 
L 3 was 
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was never in any mans pur- 
to uſe them. If your 
 Refle&ion would not let you 
ſee this, I am afraid that though | 
it make you quick at ſecin 
Aome things, that no body elſe 
can ſees yet in that other- 
,while it takes away from you 
-the ſight of that which every 
body fees, I am afraid ( Ifay) 
it is not good for the Eye- 
ſight. I conclude therefore, 
( without thinking of any 0- 
ther revenge for the Nonſenſc, 
and Contradittion, and the} 
Tityres and Ty patul25,and ſuch 
gear as Mr. Hobbes is pleaſed to 
daub all thoſe with that are] 
not of his minde ) with this 
ood counſel,that he give over 
bis RefleCtion 1n time, leſt 10- 
ſtead 
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ſtead - of teaching him _ 
new tricks in Philoſophy , 


make him at laſt play at ola 


- blind, &c. 


I ſhould here make an end, 
but that I ſee Paper enough 
left, and leiſure too to anſwer 
an Obje&tion that T may ſeem 
lyableto : as, What do 1 ſneak- 
ing into a Private Letter, 
which Mr. Hobbes wrote to his 
Obliging Lord 2 Who beſides 
is faid , not to write Philoſo- 
phy for thoſe that like it not; 
and therefore I ought not to 
trouble him that deſires not to 


trouble me. 


To the firſt, I anſwer, That 
though the Letter was once a 
E 4 Pri- 
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Peirate one, yet I (aw it. not 
ell it became a Publick , till 
they were. Letters Patents for 
any bodies reading, And for 
the other, though it be reaſon 
not. to trouble them -that : do 
not trouble us in ſome caſes, as 
low þ 19g ky" 

peculations upon making Fa- 
ne and Diſtortions mo 

tolling the poor Fi 

up and down, and then one 
fing at ſome Reaſons of them, 
which he merrily calls his Op- 
ticks; Iſfay, if Mr. Hobbes had 
ſpent his Time and Philoſo- 
phy upon theſe onely, he had 
. onely diſturbed the Common- 
wealth of Images and Repre- 
ſentations, which are nothing, 
and therefore ought not to 
have 


| have been diſtarbed by any i 
_ thoſe his pleaſant Speculati- 


ons. But when ( againſt mme 
and every bodies Intereſt ) he 
labours to introduce-a Ne- 
ceſlity into all mens AQions, 
that they have no power to 
do more or leſs than they do, 
he takes away the nature of 
Vertues and Vices, and fo their. 
relation to Reward and Pu- 
niſhment ; and by conſequence 
leaves no place for Hepe or: 
Fear : which mult needs ſhake 
not onely the Foundation of, 
all Religion, but even of -Hu- 
mane Society.. It: is ſuch a 

icious - piece of: Philoſo- 
phy, as a Wiſe man would 
not, and a Foal ſhould not: 
be ſuffered to vent ; fitter in-- 
E.5, deed : 


deed for a Beadle's , than a 
Soholar's, Whip; and to him 
I leave him. 


I, LiGor, colliga mans. 
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